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this1; still we can hardly account in that way for the enormous success of the Dionysian doctrine in the mediaeval Church.
Real Attraction of Dionysius.
The real fascination lay, I believe, deeper,, It consisted in the satisfaction which Dionysius gave to those innate cravings of the human soul for union with God, cravings all the stronger the more the mere externals of religion and worship occupied at the time the minds of priesthood and laity. Not that this satisfaction could not have been found in the Gospels, if only they had been properly searched, and if the laity had been allowed even to read them. But it was dogma and ceremonial that then preoccupied the Church.
The Fifth Century.
As Dr. Westcott says, the ecclesiastical and civil disorders of the fifth century had obscured the highest glories of the Church and the Empire. Hence the chords touched on by Dionysius found a ready response in all truly religious minds, that is, in minds longing for the real presence of God, or for a loving union with God. This is what Dionysius promised to them. To him everything finite was a help towards the apprehension of the Infinite; and though human knowledge could never rise to a knowledge of the absolute, it might show the way to a fellowship with it. The highest scope with Dionysius was
1 Even on this point Dionysius is not original. He had been anticipated by St. Clement, who writes (Strom, vi. 13% t Since, according to my opinion, the grades here in the Church of bishops, presbyters, and deacons are imitations of the angelic glory/